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Matthew 27: 9, 10. But few, if any, of the quotations from the Old, into 
the New Testament, afford to the candid student greater difficulty than the 
above. The difficulty is a peculiar one. In most of the other quotations 
wnich have not been found in the Old Testament the evangelist, or apostle, has 
either quoted from the Septuagint, or has evidently designed to give merely 
the sense of the passage in question, but in the present case, many of the 
words, and those the most essential even to the sense, appear neither in the 
Hebrew nor in the Septuagint, nor, indeed, in any other of the ancient ver- 
sions ordinarily appealed to. The Syriac version presents somewhat less 
difficulty in that it omits the name of Jeremiah from the text, thus relieving us 
of the necessity of finding the words in any given prophet, but such relief is of 
little consequence when, upon investigation, it is seen that the most impor- 
tant part of the question is found in the writings of none of the other proph- 
ets, nor in any of the other writers of the Bible. 

But what is most surprising in the matter is the method adapted by many 
of our commentators in disposing of the difficulty. So far as we have exam- 
ined these, we find uniform agreement that the words are not given by 
Jeremiah, and almost equally uniform agreement that the word Jeremiah is 
an error that, in some way, has gotten into the text instead of Zechariah. 
Zech. 11 : 12, 13 is said to be the passage had in mind when Matthew wrote; 
and some of the Commentators treat the passage in such a way that the 
reader, taking it for granted that the name Jeremiah is the only error in the 
case, would read on without further examination and remain, perhaps, forever 
in ignorance of the real facts involved. For instance "Jameson — Faussett — 
Brown" — we quote only from such authors as are in ordinary use, — witn 
their characteristic disregard of critical accuracy, merely make their comment 
on the meaning of the evangelist, and, quoting such words of the passage as 
are found in Zechariah and making parenthetical reference to Zech. 11 : 12, 13, 
produce the impression that all the words quoted by Matthew are to be found 
in the verses of the prophet. Bloomfield, though giving a somewhat extended 
discussion of the subject leaves the reader under very much the same impres- 
sion viz. : that the substitution of the word Zechariah in the stead of Jeremiah 
would solve the difficulty. 

Even DeWette, quoted by Lange, appears more disposed to evade than can- 
didly to face the difficulty. "There is a similar passage," says he, "found in 
Zechariah 11 : 12. Even Origen, Eusebius, Jerome and Augustine found the 
common reading, which cannot be disputed. Origen supposes that the pas- 
sage is found in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah. Jerome found the passage 
in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah. The quotation from Zechariah is freely 
made, the phraseology being different from the Hebrew text, and from the 
Septuagint." 

After a long struggle with the case Lange himself sums up the matter by 
saying : "The passage in question combines four different quotations, Zechar- 
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iah 11 : 12 — Genesis 37 — the narrative of the text, with special reference to 
Zechariah — and Jeremiah 32: 6, 8." 

"A struggle" we call this effort of Lange to remove the difficulty from the 
text. What has the learned Commentator undertaken ? Only this ; to prove that 
when Zechariah says "If ye think good, give me my hire, and if not, forbear. 
So they weighed for my hire thirty pieces of silver" — and when Moses gives 
the account of Joseph's dreams and of his being cast by his brethren into the 
pit, — and Matthew relates the purchase of the potter's field, — and Jeremiah 
tells us of his buying the field of Hanameel in Anathoth, — all taken together 
mean "Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, 
saying, and they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave them for the 
potter's field, as the Lord appointed me! " 

We have said that the essential part of the quotation, — that which makes 
the purchase of the potter's field the fulfillment of an ancient prophecy — is 
nowhere found in sacred writings. The ascribing of words to Zechariah is a 
mere evasion. There is no "potter's field" either in the Hebrew, the Septua- 
gint, or any other of the versions used in the study of the text. The Hebrew 
has it, as in our English version; though we would prefer a parenthesis with a 
slight change of a few words, — "if ye think good, give me my price, and if 
not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver, and the 
Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the potter — (at a beautiful price was I valued 
by them!) And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the house 
of the Lord, unto the potter. " The Vulgate, followed by Luther, has sub- 
stantially the same. The more ancient versions differ still more widely from 
the words of Matthew. 

Says the Syriac — (we are a little doubtful as to our parenthesis): — "If it is 
good in your eyes, give me my hire, and do not rob me. And they weighed 
for me my hire, thirty pieces of silver, and the Lord said to me, Cast it into 
the treasury (great glory did I get from them!) and I took the thirty pieces of 
silver and cast them into the Treasury, into the house of the Lord." 

The Tar gum: "If it is right in your eyes, make ready (to do) my will; and 
if not, forbear. And they did my will — some of them (did). And the Lord 
said to me, write on parchment a memorial of what they have done, and place 
it in the sanctuary, and give it into the hands of the Prefect, (for I had made 
them greatly revere me!) And I wrote the memorial of their deeds, and 
placed it in the Treasury of the Lord, under the hand of the Great Prefect (or 
High Treasurer.)" 

The Septuagznt: "And I will say to them, 'If it is good in your sight, give 
me my hire, or refuse; and they put my hire at thirty pieces of silver. And 
the Lord said to me, Cast it down into the furnace, and I will consider whether 
it is genuine in the same way as I was tested by them. And I took the thirty 
pieces of silver and cast them into the house of the Lord, into the furnace." 

Corollaries:* i. — Allowing that our Hebrew Text is the form, or the nearest 
approach to the form, in which the Old Testament was given to the world, we 
must surrender the idea commonly entertained that the more ancient the text 
from which a revision has been made the more authentic it must be, — for we 
see from the above revisions that the ones ordinarily considered the oldest — 
the Septuagint and Targums, — show the widest departure from the original 

* There are many, who, with us, would hardly be willing to grant the validity of some 
of these corollaries, in the form in which they are given the Editor. 
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narative, while the greatest resemblance is found between the Hebrew and 
the more recent revisions. 

.2. — Or, we must believe that a variety of texts existed at as early a date as 
those of the Septuagint and the Targums, differing fundamentally from each 
other, and that we now have no means of ascertaining which of these texts 
represented revelation given by God. 

3. — Or, again, inasmuch as both Jesus himself and the evangelists are said 
generally to have quoted from the Septuagint, we should discard the Hebrew 
as containing the original word of God, and make the Septuagint our supreme 
authority in matters of religion. 

4. If we admit both the Septuagint and the Hebrew as of divine authority, 
— and the New Testament writers, equally with Jesus, quote from both — we 
have two divine records in many places differing very materially from each 
other; which fact calls for better explanation than has yet been given by the 
critics. 

5. — There being a number of quotations in the New Testament which can be 
found neither in the Hebrew, Septuagint, nor any other ancient version, there 
must have been divinely inspired records which have been wholly lost, — or 
else all the ancient texts had been, when the New Testament was written, so 
generally complete that none of them could have been regarded as the infalli- 
ble revelation, unless we admit that both Jesus and the evangelists were mis- 
taken in the quotations which they made. 

6. — Either the whole subject of the divine origin and the infallible authority 
of the Scripture, as we would now have them, must be reopened for investiga- 
tion, as many are now insisting must be done, or the whole subject is of very 
little importance, except as matter of mere antiquarian research or curiosity. 

Thomas J. Dodd. 



